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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A RARE AUTOGRAPH. 

Mr. Tefft, of Savannah, has recently received 
from a friend at the North, an original manu- 
script letter of William Penn, which he regards 
asone of the most valuable autographs in his 
collection. Letters written by this distinguished 
man are extreme rarities at the present day, Mr. 
Tefft having hitherto nevexbeen able to procure 
more than a bare signature, cut out from some 
parchment-document. This letter is precious on 
more than one account,—not only as being a 
veritable original from the hand of the far-famed 
Quaker, but as exhibiting the charsteristic qual- 
ities of the man. We see in it his downright 
simplicity—his quaintness of style—his remark- 
able force of mind—his rare mingling together 
of religious humility with a bold and decided 
line of policy. Mr. Tefft kindly permits the spe- 
cimen to be transcribed for the pages of the Rose. 
The reader may be reminded that Penn, at the 
date of the letter, was forty-two years of age. 
Only four years previous, he had purchased, set- 
tled, and visited his colonial establishment in 
America. He had now returned to England, 
and had taken lodgings near the court of king 
James II., to exercise his influence with that 
monarch in behalf of his philanthropic schemes. 
In this situation it seems he had heard of some 
unhappy disorders that had disturbed his infant 
colony in America. The letter before us is 
chiefly occupied in suggesting measures to sup- 
press them. Carolinians will be interested in 
the allusion to the respectability and substantial 
condition of many of the original settlers of their 
native State. 

Thomas Lloyd, to whom the letter is addressed, 
sycceeded William Penn as President of the 
Colony. He appears to have been an unsala- 
ried officer. Judging from several of Penn’s 
expressions, we should conjecture that he was 
dissatisfied with Lloyd’s want of energy in sup- 
pressing the disturbances, though he shrinks from 
preferring any direct complaint. His mind 
certainly seems to have been wrought up into a 








sad gust of perplexities and anxieties. But now 
for the letter itself. The orthography, &c. is 
exactly transcribed. 
Worminghurst, 17th 9 mo 
1686. 

Dear Tho: Lloyd 

Thyn by way of new york is with me, & 
first lam extreamly sorry to hear that Pennsil- 
vania is so Litigious, and brutish. The report 
reaches this place with *yt disgrace, yt we have 
lost [am told, 15000 persons this fall, many of 
ymt men of great estates yt are gone and going 
for Carolina. O thatsome one person wouldin 
ye zeal of a true Phinias & ye meekness of a 
Christian spirit together, stand up for our good 
beginnings, and bring a savour of righteousness 
over that ill savour. I cared not what I gave such 
an one, if it were an 100£ or more out of myn 
own pocket, I would and will do it, if he be to 
be found, for ye neglect such a care of ye pub 
lick might draw on his ownaffaires. but I hope 
to be ready in the Spring, my selfe, and I think, 
with power and resolution todo ye Just thing, 
lett it fall on whom it will. Othomas,I cannot 
express to thee ye greif yt is upon me for it. but 
my private affaires as well as my publick ones, 
will not lett me budge hence yet; tho I desire it 
with so much zeal, and for ytreason count my- 
self a Prisoner here. 

I waite for answear of yt about ye laws; for 
yt of ye money, I am better satisfied, tho’ Quo 
warrantos at every turn have formerly threat- 
ened. I hope some of those yt once feared I had 
to much powr will now seeI have not enough, 
& ytexcess of powr does not ye mischief yt Li- 
centiousness does to a State, for tho ye one op- 
presses ye pocket, the other turns all to confu. 
sion; order & peace with poverty is certainly 
better. Italmost tempts me to deliver up to ye 
K. (King) & lett a mercenary Gover’r have ye 
taming of them. O where is fear of god & com- 
mon decency. pray do wt thou canst to appease 
or punish such persons, & if in office, out with 
ym, forthwith. If J. White and P. Robson be 
of ym, displace them Immediately. Thom- 
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think not hard of it because ef charge in comeng, 
being and goeing. I will be accountable for yt, if 
thou please but to do yt friendly part. lett T. 
Hor: J. Har: J. Clap, R. Tur: J. Good; T. 
Sim, see this & who else thou pleasest. if you 
have any love to me, & desire to see me & myn 
with you, o prevent these things that you may 
not add to my exercises. If a few such weighty 
men mett apart & waited on god for his minde 
& wisdom & in ye sense & authority of yt, you 
appeared for ye honour of god, ye reputation of 
the governour & credit & prosperity of ye Coun- 
try, to check such persons, calling ym before you 
as my fids (friends); men of Credit with me; & 
sett your united Shoulder to it, methinks it may 
be better. to ye Lord I leave you saluting you 
all in endless Love, being & remaining, 
Your true and loving 
ffriend 
Wm. Penn. 
Salute me to thy Dr 


wife, tell her she must 

remember her name in 

my business. also to 

thy children. 
give my love to ye *Gover’r &e. 

P. S. 

Ffor Balt. & Sas-quhanagh (Susquehannah) I 
have not ended, being otherwise stopt too, I 
waite my time, but doubt not being upon good 
terms. lett none be brittle about my not being 
there yet, I come with all ye speed Ican; tho I 
must say, twere better all were in another order 
first; for these disorders—strike ym back I have 
had some regard to in staying; which is a sad 
disappointment to me & ye country. 

The East Jersey Prop’rs believe thy reporta- 
bout my letter to yee. [am not with ym once in 
twe months. they meet weekly. they are very 
angry with G. Lowry. Salute me to Frds There 
away, old Lewis & wife; also to Capt. Berry, 
{ have sent his letters as direeted. press him 
about land for me in East Jersey. I shall fall 
heavy on G. L. if I live, for denying him in my 
wrong, till all be taken up ytis desirable. Speak 
to G. L. thyself about it, for wt he has done will 
be overturned (I perceive) by 'ym here, & he 
served. Vale. 

Myn salute yee. 


* Who this Governor was, it is difficult to imagine. 
The historical records of Pennsylvania mention no pre- 
siding officer as being there at this time, except Thomas 
Lloyd himself. He is designated, however, as “ Presi- 
dent,” and there may have been a magistrate subordinate 
to bim with the title of Governor.—S. Rose. 














Those who have visited Niagara, will congrat 
ulate themselves that fit words have at length 
been found to express its power in the following 
thrilling lines from the Western Messenger: — 


os 


NIAGARA. 


I stood within a vision’s spell. 
Isaw—I heard. The liquid thunder 
Went pouring to its foaming Hell, 
And it fell, 
Ever, ever fell 


Into the invisible abyss that opened under. 


I stood upon a speck of ground. 
Before me fell a stormy ocean: 
I was like a captive bound, 
And around, 
A universe of sound 
Troubled the heavens with ever-quivering motion. 


Down, down forever—down, down forever, 
Something falling, falling, falling ! 
Up, up forever—up, up forever, 
Resting never, 
Boiling up forever, 
Clouds from the deeps, to lower deeps still calling! 


A tone that since the birth of man, 
Was never for a moment broken :— 
A sight that since the world began, 
And waters ran, 
ath ever spoke to man— 
Of God, and of Eternity hath spoken. 


Foam-clouds ceasing not to rise, 
Bursting up, with cold spray boiling— 
Rainbows stooping from the skies, 
Charm the eyes ; 
Beautiful they rise, 
Cheering the cataracts to their mighty toiling. 


And in that vision as it passed, 
Were gathered Teror, Beauty, Power: 
And now, when all has fled—too fast— 
And I at last 
Dream of the dreamy Past, 
How fondly do I linger upon that glorious hour ! 
C. PC. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


‘¢Paul may plant, Apollos may water, but God alone can 
give the increase.” 








FOR THE 


SOUTHERN ROSE. 
PIETY AT HOME. 


That home is, in every sense, the most pious 
home, where there is peace, good will, content- 
ment, and innocent joy; where there are bright 
faces, and kind words, and where the house is not 
divided against itself! In that home-cirele, where 
there is no bitterness of feeling cherished--where 
no harsh words are uttered, of recrimination, 
unjust anger, or intemperate reproof,—where 
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purity is cultivated in thought, word, 


and 


pious household, can it be wondered at that we 


deed—where there is the sympathy which re- | Should recur to duties which rendered it so hap- 


joices with them that do rejoice and weeps with | py! 
them that weep; and where all in the true spirit | 
oflove exhort each other daily, no less by exam- | 


It is the want of the calm happiness of a 
cheerful fireside which has left many hearts to be 
swallowed up in vain amusements and dange- 


ple than by kind speech—there may we behold | rous excitements. And when there isno thought 


the true and perfect Piety at home. 


The benefit, arising from the observance of 


this duty, is of great and peculiar importance. 
There is no foundation for religious feeling 
and action, more firm and sure than this.—It is 
at home that the heart is formed; for the inward 
feelings depend most on thoughts and actions 
which are unrestrained; and is it not the heart 
which religion chiefly and always asks? It is at 
home, too, that we may best cultivate conscienti- 


ousness,—in performing duties, the neglect of 


which we have no reason to dread will be public- 
ly exposed, but which, if heeded, must be so at 
the simple dictates of one’s conscience. 

Here, also, may the affections be best cherish- 
ed, for if they exist at all, here they will be dis- 
interested. And Home is the place to form one’s 
principles. It is easy to act on feigned motives, 
in the sight of others; but the difficult and ne- 
cessary thing for a good man, is to act on princi- 
ple invariably and in private, as well asin public. 
[tis something more than good nature, or kind- 
ness simply, to overcome the daily trials upon 
one’s temper, to submit with willingness to the 
many little self-sacrifices, so needful to the com- 
fort of social life, andto profit by the thousand 
opportunities there of being considerate and 
useful. This is no more the triumph of affec- 
tion than it is of principle. 

Piety at home is, indeed, then, the ground- 
work of all religious duty; for it is this which 
may plant deeply the seeds of wider feelings, and 
more extended action. The love and gratitude 
we feel towards an earthly parent are helps to 
the great duty of love and gratitude to the Al- 
mighty Father of all. Our good will and kind- 
ness towards our kindred, is the best and sin- 
cerest beginning to a sympathy with the whole 
human race. And this is the true and just sense 
of the saying, that ‘Charity’ (that is, the true ben- 
evolent feeling) begins at home. 

Again.—When_ holy habits of heart and life 
have grown up in private, they have moral asso- 
cations connected with them which almost en- 
sure their preservation for the future. When 
we consider the images of purity and love and 
truth, and content, which cluster around the 


of a sympathising and happy home to win one 
from temptations, his heart and principles are at 
the mercy of every vain shew, and of every art 
ful adviser and of every bad companion, and of 
every false friend. Butit is not so with him, 
who has learned to show and has found piety at 
; home. 


| 
| 


He may go into astrange city and meet 
with its allurements, but the love of his own 
hearth saves him from giving his affections else- 
where. The words of the profane and scornful 
and profligate sound upon his ears, but the voice 
of holy purity is heard by him the louder and 
sweeter from his own distant dwelling. He 
meets in the broad world with vice and deceit at 
every corner, and at first he may distrust and 
weep for human nature, and may be tempted 
to fallin with the evil of the mass. But he soon 
is taught that it is man’s own doing which has so 
debased him, and so shrouded the brightness of 
his nature, when he reflects on the unperverted 
hearts he has left behind, and from the contrast, 
he loves purity and virtue all the more. His 
soul may sink within him at seeing the vain chas- 
es of mankind after happiness, and he would say, 
all is vanity, did not his memory picture forth 
Else- 
where, he may be the victim of injury, and the 


the happy contentment of his own home. 


dupe of insincerity, and the object of unjust sus- 
picion, but there at least, he is sure of willing 
kindness—of finding truth and of being be- 
loved. 

The remembrance therefore of a home of pi- 
ety is a no slight defence for our virtue,—no 
surer a refuge in the season of darkness and the 
storm than the shelter of affection, and the 
stronghold of principle. It will save one from 
that thirst for excitement, which so often takes 
the unreflecting from the common duties and in- 
nocent happiness of life, and leads them into 


temptation, and from that restless spirit, which, 
wishing it knows not what, hurries so many in- 
to reckless courses—and it can give a peace, 
which as long as a worldly spirit is excluded from 
the heart, the broad world with all its attractions 
of pleasure can never take away. 

Nor is this all. Consider the power of such a 


home to reclaim, in case it have not preserved 
| the heart. 
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In one pointof view, moral danger is next to 
hopeless. It isso, when one has yielded to it 
deliberately, having first given up better thoughts 
and remembrances. But it is not so in the case 
ofone who inan evil hour has been taken un- 
awares. ‘There is hope here. For the time 
of self examination will come, and he will see 
that he isnot what he should be, and there will be 
sorrow in his heart, and this may work repen- 
tance. 

At such a moment of our lives, how precious 
would be the remembrance of one’s first piety at 
home! The associations of purer days—the 
holy promise of one’s youth—the fond depend- 
ence of those we love upon our love, and res- 
pect, and gratitude to them—the hope which 
we know they cherish of hearing our praises— 
the chilling fear lest they be disappointed—the 
bare fancy of bringing gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave—of contaminating the good name of 
one’s kindred, and laying disgrace at the door 
where slander never dared to pause—these, 
would be no vain counsels. —Could one, amidst 
such appeals, go on in the evil course he had 
begun, reckless how he turned the praise of those 
who are near and dear to him, into the bitterest 
reproach; or careless how he darkened with 
grief the eager countenances that are looking 
with joyful hope for tidings of his success and 
honour; or trifling at the thought of making the 
heart of affection heavy; or unmoved at bring- 
ing misery and shame upon his once happy and 
honoured dwelling? 

* * ” com * ” + 

Ina word, there is a power in the asssociations 
that are connected in our mind with a well lov- 
ed home, which is sufficient to guard, to reprove 
and stimulate the heart and life, preserving and 
enforcing the persuasions of memory and the 
warnings of conscience. [But this fluence, 
(which, after all, may be a wise instinct) becomes 
doubly strong and permanent, when made vir- 
tuous and sacred, as it is by piety at home. 

It was the thanksgiving of an holy man of old 
to God, “that He had laid up for him a dwelling 
of health.” But how much more to be prized is 
a dwelling of piety! For this will sweeten 
health, and heighten joy, and soften sickness and 
sooth sorrow. Health alone, may take us away 
from the peace of home, into the delusions with 
which active life is fillled But the dwelling of 


piety, whether we are there or are absent from 
it, will have cherished and will still cherish our 








native purity. Health alone, may make its vig. 
our a plea for plunging into guilt. But piety, 
whether we are weak or strong, will preserve 
our integrity, or reclaim our hearts. Health 
must at last fail. But by this piety we are 
saved at the closing hour of life from the added 
pangs of an evil conscience, and from sin, which 
is the sting of death. 

Let then the object of our prayers, be the 
dwelling of piety. May it be the reason of our 
present and future thanksgiving. And, above 
all things, never doubt that the house of domes. 
tic virtue is a house of God, and a gate to 
Tleayen. 


me. ¥s:T, 
Savannah, April 11th, 1839. 








GRACE HORSLEY DARLING. 


The English papers contain accounts of a 
young heroine, whose name deserves to be cele- 
brated on both sides of the Atlantic. Neither 
poetry nor romance has often exhibited a more 
glorious achievement than the following. A 
steamboat was wrecked in astorm on the 6th of 
last September, in her voyage from Hull to Dun- 
dee on the eastern shore of Great Britain. Most 
of the passengers, amounting to above fifty, 
were lost in a manner resembling the terrible dis- 
aster of our own Pulaski. A few, however, 
were preserved by a portion of the vessel striking 
on a rock, where it remained. 

William Darling, the keeper of the Oute 
Light House on the Longstone Rocks, observed 
the wreck about 5 o’clock in the morning—that 
is, about two hours after the vessel had struck. 
From the thickness of the weather, he could 
not discover whether there were any men upon 
it. Between seven and eight, A. M., he at last 
perceived some men, and asked his daughter, 
Grace Horsley Darling, to accompany him in a 
small boat. with a view to assist and save the un- 


fortunate people. She at once consented. It 


may be remembered, that Darlitg was quite 
certain that he would not be able to get back to 
the light house without the help of some of the 
men he saw on the rock, and his calculations of 
returning were founded on that assumption. He 
and his daughter, anticipating such help, left 
Mrs. Darling to attend to the light-house, and 
rowed their little boat round by the southern 
sides of the three intervening rocks, to the spot 
where they saw the shipwrecked persons. This 
was about a mile or upwards, and the sea was 
all broken water. When the men on the rock 
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saw a young slender woman pulling the boat to 
their rescuc, their joy was almost frantic. Dar- 
ling and his daughter succeeded in getting the 
boat toa spot where they could get a landing, 
and took Mrs. Dawson and four of the men, 
and brought them to the light-house. Here 
Darling left his daughter, Mrs. Dawson, and two 
of the men, and took two of the men back to the 
rock, and brought the four remaining persons. 
The danger was mest imminent, but the experi- 
ment was successful. Thisis one of the noblest 
instances of female heroism, andthe writer, who 
saw the young woman, was struck with the sin- 
gular modesty of this courageous female. It 
isto be hoped that this act of self-devotion will 
be duly rewarded. A boat put off from Fort 
Sunderland the same morning, but Darling had 
already effected the deliverance of the unfortu- 
nate people. 

In our admiration of Grace, however, let us 
not forget the tribute due to her father, who per- 
illed not only his own life, but that of such a 
daughter, in so forlorn an expedition of hu- 
manity. 

We have lately had the pleasure of inspecting 
asilver medallion struck in honor of this admira- 
ble achievement. The good old Darling and his 
daughter are represented in their humble work- 








day habiliments, but a serene and frank benevo- 
lence beams out of their blessed countenances. 














By the author of Rank and Talent, Atherton, &c. 

Whatis the use of flowers? Why cannot the 
earth bring forth the fruits that feed us and the 
sweet flavours that provoke our appetite without 
all this ostentation? What is it to the ponder- 
ous cow that lies ruminating and blinking hour 
after hour on the earth’s great lap, that myriads 
of yellow butter cups are all day laughing in the 
sun’s eye? Wherefore does the violet, harbin- 
ger of no fruit, nestle its deep blueness in the 
dell and fling its wanton nets of most delicious 
fragrance, leading the passenger by the nose? 
And wherefore does the tulip, inedible root,sheot 
up its annual exhibition of most gaudy colour 
and uninterruptable beauty? Let the apple tree 
put forth its blossoms, and the bean invite the 
vagrant bee by the sweet annunciation of com- 
But what is the use of mere 
flowers-blossoms that lead to nothing but brown, 
withered, curled, up vegetable fragments? And 
why is their reignso short? Why does the guin- 











— 


cistus drop its bright leaves so regularly at such 
brief intervals, putting on a fresh dress every 
day? Who can interpret the exception to the 
rule of nature’s plan of utility? For whomare 
flowers made, and for what? Are they mere 
accidents in a world where nought else is acci. 
dental? Is there no manifestation of design in 
their construction? Verily they are formed with 
as complete and ingenious a mechanism as the 
most sensitive and marvellous of living beings. 
They are protected with wondrous means o¢ 
preservation and propagation. Their texture 
unfolds the mystery of its beauty to the deep 
searching microscope, mocking the grossness of 
mortal vision. Shape seems to have exhausted 
its variety in their conformation; color hath no 
shade orcombination or delicacy of tint which 
may not be formed in flowers, and every modu- 
lation of fragrance is theirs. But cannot man 
live without them? For whom, and for whatare 
they formed? 


alone? 


Are they formed for themselves 
Have they life of theirown? Do they 
enjoy their own perfume, and delight themselves 
in the gaudiness of their own colors, and the 
gracefulness of their own shapes? Man, from 
the habitual association of thought, sentiment, 
and emotion, with eyes, nose and mouth, and 
the expression of the many featured face, cannot 
conceive of sense and sentiment subsisting with- 
out these modifications or some obvious substi- 
tute forthem. Is there nothing of expression in 
their aspect? Have they not eyelesslooks and 
lifeless eloquence? See the great golden ex- 
panse of the sun-flower, winding onits tortuous 
stem, from east to west; praising in the profuse- 
ness of its gaudy gratitude the light in which it 
lives and glories. See how it drinks even to a 
visible intoxication the life-giving rays of the cor- 
dial sun while in the quiet of its own deep en- 
joyment. It pities the locomotive part of the 
creation, wandering from place to place in search 
of that bliss which the flower enjoys in its own 
bed, fixed by its root a happy prisoner whose 
chains are its life. Is there no sense or senti_ 
ment in the living thing? Or stand beneath the 
annual canopy that overshadows a bed of favor- 
ite and favored tulips, and read in their colors 
and their cups, the love they have for their little 
life. See you not that they are proud of their 
distinction? On their tall tremulous stems they 
staid, as it were on tiptoe, to look down on the 
less favored flowers that grow miscellaneously 
rooted in the uncanopied béds of the common 
garden. Sheltered and shielded are they from 
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the broad eye of day which might gaze on them | 


too rudely, and the vigor of their life seems to 
be from the sweet vanity with which they drink 
in admiration from human eyes, in whose milder 
light they live. Go forth into the green fields 
and among the green hedges! Walk abroad 
into the green meadows and ramble over heaths; 
climb the steep mountains and dive into the deep 
vallies; scramble among the bristly thickets, o* 
totter among the perpendicular precipices; and 
what will you find there ? flowers, flowers, flow- 
ers! What canthey want there?) What can 
they do there? How did they get there? What 
are they but the manifestation that the Creator 
of the Universe is a more glorious and benevo- 
lent being, than political economists, Utilitarians, 
philosophers, and id genus omue? Flowers— 
of all things created, most innocently, simple and 
most superbly complex play things for child- 
hood, ornamemts of the grave, and companions 
of the cold corpse in the coffin! Flowers—that 
of perishing things are most perishable, yet of 
all earthly things are most heavenly! Flowers, 
that in the simplicity of their frailty seem to beg 
leave to be, and that occupy with blushing mod- 
esty the clefts and corners and spare works of 
earth, shrinking from the many-trodden path, and 
not encroaching on the walks of man, retiring 
from the multitudinous city, and only then when 
man has deserted the habitation he has raised, si- 
lently and as if long waiting for implied permis- 
sion creeping over the gray wall and making ruin 
beautiful! Flowers, that-unceasingly expand to 
Heaven their grateful beauties,—-partners of 
human joy, soothers of human sorrow, fit em- 
blems of the victim’s triumphs, of the young 
bride’s blushes; welcome to crowded halls, and 
graceful upon soliiary graves! Flowers that, by 
the unchangeablenessfof their lustre, bring back 
the past with a delightful and liviug interest of 
recollection! Flowers over which innocence 
sheds the tear of joy; and penitence heaves the 
sigh of regret, thinking of the innocence that has 
been! Flowers are for the young and for the 
old, for the grave and for the gay, for the living 
and for the dead, for all but the guilty, and for 
them when they are penitent. Flowers are in 
the volume of nature, what the expression “‘God 
is love,” is in the volume of revelation. They 
tell man of the paternal character of the Deity. 
Servants are fed, clothed, and commanded; but 
children are instructed by a sweet gentleness, 
and to them is given by the Good Parent that 
which delights as well as that which supports. 





<= 
For the servant there is the gravity of approba. 
tion or the silence of satisfaction, but for child. 
ren there is the sweet smile of complacency, and 
the joyful look of love. So by the beauty which 
the Creator has disposed, and spread abroad 
through creation, and by the capacity which he 
has given to man, to enjoy and to comprehend 
that beauty he has displayed not merely the com. 
passionateness of his mercy but the generosity 
and gracefulness of his goodness. Whata drea- 
ry and a desolate place would be a world without 
a flower! It would bea face without a smile—a 
feast without a welcome. Flowers by their 
sylph-like forms and viewless fragrance are the 
first instructors to emancipate our thoughts from 
the grossness of materialism. They make us 
think of invisible beings; and by means of so 
beautiful and graceful a transition, our thoughts 
of the invisible are thoughts of the good. 

Are not flowers the stars of earth, and are not 
stars the flowers of Heaven? Flowers are the 
teachers of gentle thoughts—promoters of kind- 
ly emotion. One cannot look closely at the 
structure of a flower without loving it. They 
are emblems and manifestations of God’s love to 
the creation and they are the means and minis- 
trations of man’s love to his fellow-creatures, for 
they first awaken in the mind a sense of the beau- 
tiful and the good; but on its undivided beauty 
and on the glorious intensity of its full strength, 
man cannot gaze. He can comprehend it best 
when prismatically separated and dispersed in 
the many coloured beauty of flowers and thus 
he reads the elements of beauty—the alphabet 
of visible gracefulness. The very inutility of 
flowers is their excellence and great beauty, for by 
having a delightfulness in their very form and 
colour, they lead us to thoughts of generosity 
and moral beauty, detached from and superior to 
all selfishness. So that they are pretty lessons 
in nature’s book of instruction, teaching man 
that he liveth not by bread, or for bread alone, 
but that he hath another than an animal life. It 
is a pretty species of metaphysics which teaches 
us that man consists of soul, body and spirit— 
thus giving us two parts heavenly for one that is 
earthly, the intermediate leading us by a gentle 
ascent to the apprehension and enjoyment of the 
higher part of our nature. So taste—or 4 
love of the beautiful leads us to the aspiring af- 
ter virtue, and to regarding virtue as something 
far sublimer than mere calculation of physical 
enjoyment. Is notthe very loveliness of virtue 
its disinterestedness, its uncalcuiating generosity, 
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its confiding freeness, its apprehension of a beau- 
ty beyond advantage, and above utility—above 
that utility which ministers merely to the ani- 
mal existence? In its highest and purest sense, 
utility is beauty, inasmuch as well being is more 
than being, and soul is more than body. Flow- 
ers then are man’s first spiritual instructors, ini- 











tiating him into the knowledge, love, and appre- 
hension of something above sensnalness and 
selfishness. Children love flowers—childhood 
isthe age of flowers, innocence and beauty, and 
the love of beauty. Flowers to them are na- 
ture’s smiles, with which they can converse, and 
the language of which they can comprehend, 
and deeply feel and retain through life; so that 
when sorrow and a hard lot press on them hea- 
vily in after years, and they are ready to think 
that all is darkness, there springs upa recollec- 
tion of an early sentiment of loveliness and 
recollectéd beauty, and they are reminded that 
there is aspirit of beauty in the world, a senti- 
ment of kindness that cannot easily be forgot- 
ten, and that will not easily forget. What then 
is the use of flowers? Think of a world with- 




































































































out flowers—of a childhood that loves them not 
‘ —ofasoul that has no sense of the beautiful, of 
a virtue that is driven and not attracted, found- 
‘ ed on the measures of calculation, measuring 
y out its obedience, grudging its generosity, think- 
{ ing only of its visible and tangible rewards; think 
* of @state of society in which there is no love 
7 of beauty, or elegance, or ornament, and there 
i would flash on the mind a conviction of the utili- 
% tyof ornament, the substance of decoration, the 
of sublimity of beauty, the usefulness of flowers. 
! FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
ty REMINISCENCES. 
to NO. III. 
ns Our passengers were a motley set, and af- 
an forded much amusement when we got fairly 
ne, afloat, and the “mal de mer’’ made its appear- 
It ance. ‘The two most prominent sufferers un- 
ies der this infliction, were a corpulent beef-eating 
put Englishman, and a drawn out, half starved look- 
t is ing Frenchman. They lay together upon the 
itle cabin floor, each abusing the other in his native 
the tongue, as the vessel rolled from side to side, exci- 
r a ting peals of laughter from the few who are either 
af- fortunate enough to be such favorites with old 
ing Nep, or who are hardy enough, to pass over the 
ical old fellow’s dominions untouched by (what 1 





taltic motion of a part of the internal economy. 
Sea-sickness and tooth-ache, it is said, excite no 
sympathy, and I can verily believe it, for while 
the many suffered, the few acted upon the maxim 
“with mirth and laughter let old wrinkles 
come,” and as I was forced, I won’t say unwil- 
lingly, into this “ glorious minority,” I must con- 
fess I saw no reason why I ‘ whose blood was 
warm within,” should “sit like my grandsire 
cut in alabaster.” 

After a short passage across the Strait, we 
landed in Calais, and forthwith had a most ad- 
mirable illustration of the “confusion of tongues” 
at the tower of Babel. “ Millions” of cards were 
handed to, thrust at, and poked into us. “ Ho- 
telde Dessein, Monsieur, appartements magni- 
fiques!” “‘ Grand Hotel de Condé, sare, sall you 
go wis me? all de waorl gozare.”” “Mein Got, 
Mynheer goin mit me.” ‘Thus were we pes 
tered, until we got into the Police Office to have 
our passports, and our persons (alas! for the 
civilization of “la grande nation!”) examined. 
This being finished, and a written likeness of 
each of us taken, we were allowed to depart, 
but not in peace; for we were again assailed by 
the Hotel cormorants. So soun, however, as 
we had signified our choice, we were nearly 
overwhelmed with the politeness and attention 
of one “commissionaire,” while the rest retreat 
ed, to lie in wait for an attack upon some other 
unfortunate wight, who happened to be a stran 
ger in this “gay, sprightly land of mirth and 
social ease.”’ 

As there was nothing of interest to occupy 
our attention in Calais, we hastened our ar- 
rangements in order to get into Paris with as 
little delay as possible, and accordingly made 
our appearancein due season at the “ Diligence” 
office. The exhibition made by the “cattle” 
and the “postilion” was highly amusing; the 
former decked out with rope traces, which were 
much longer than with us, and tke latter dressed 
in a sort of uniform jacket and immense wood- 
en jack boots, into which the feet were thrust, 
shoes and all. The “ Diligence” looked more 
like an ambulatory menagerie, than a carriage 
for the transportation of Christian men and 
Christian women. What it wanted in looks, 
however, it made up in convenience, and we 
were nota little surprised at the ease with which 
such a cumbrous machine seemed to be moved 
along. We travelled at, or about the rate of 6 





sippose the Doctors would call) the anti-peris- 








or 7 miles an hour, only stopping for meals, or 
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to change horses, until we reached Paris. Havy- 
ing had our baggage examined at the office of 
the “Diligence,” in the Rue St. Honoré, we 
took a “fiacre,” and found lodgings not far from 
the Palais Royal. 

After a warm bath, &c., we strolled out in 
search of breakfast, for although there was a 
Café attached to our Hotel, we preferred show- 
ing our independence and “ going upon our 
own hook.” And sucha business as we made 
of it!"! Nothing,for which we asked,was bronght, 
yet we were well and and bountifully supplied 
with what, we did not evenknow the names of, 
all owing without doubt, to the stupidity of the 
‘“‘garcon,” as we felt an absolute conviction that 
our French was unexceptionable (at least we 
thought so.) We satisfied the cravings of hun- 
ger at last, however, and having paid the “carte” 
(which by the by creates an uncomfortable sen- 
sation after meal) we strutted “en grands seign- 
eurs.”’ In our advance to the Bouvelard Italien, 
which was to form the terminus of our present 
stroll, while gazing and gaping about, we walked 
over three children,rushed against five women & 


nearly mashed one man to death between us and | 


the wall. They all however made low bows 
and with “ pardon, Messieurs” passed on very 
quietly. Now this astonished us not a little, 
especially as we had just arrived from London.— 
A halt was immediately called, anda consultation 
held, when it was agreed nem. con. that a 
certain air distingué, which we habitually threw 
around us, was the cause of this unusual po- 
Jiteness. As a faithful “chronicler of events,” 
however, I must record that our vanity received 
a very severe shock, where we subsequently 
discovered that this urbanity was an inherent 
quality in the French character. 


Our next attempt at speaking French, proved 
as eminently suceessful as our début at the Res- 


taurant. Ithappened after this wise. Money 
we found to be indispensable, and as we were 
almost penniless, we left our Hotel on a pilgrim- 
age to our Bankers. We mounted into a cabri- 
olet (two of us besides the driver!) having con- 
sulted the dictionary, and laid in all the stock of 
words which we supposed could, by any contin- 
gency, be required during our excursion. At 
the very first corner, we nearly ran over a lady 
and child, but which circumstance (notwithstan- 
ding all ourremonstrances as to the unnecessary 
rapidity of our progression) produced no other 
effect upon the “‘cocher” than an additional ve- 





—$—— ad 
hemence to his “gare.” By the by, it has just 
occurred to me that it is possible our driver did 
not understand us in extenso, on account, [ sup- 
pose, of his want of education. At last, how. 
ever, we arrived at the Boulevard—and having 
drawn up opposite to the number indicated upon 
our letter of credit, we entered the open gate. 
way with a decided air of grandeur. The first 
door was on our left, and over it was _ painted in 
large letters, ‘‘ Parlez au Suisse.” We forth- 
with resolved ourselves into a Committee of In- 
vestigation. ‘T.,” said I, “what is the mean- 
ing of this? Parlez, speak, au, to the, Suisse, 
what’s that?” ‘I don’t knew,” said T., “ did 
you look for Suisse in the Dictionary? ‘ What 
a question,” said I, ‘‘ Suisse, my dear fellow, is 
Swiss all the world over, but the difficulty is how 
that interpretation can apply here.” ‘ Good,” 
said L., “but how far does that explanation ad- 
vance us at present?’’ ‘ Diable,’”’ quoth I, (al- 
most my whole stock of French,) with a know- 
ing air and a great assumption of superior intel- 
ligénce, “‘I have itnow. That sign is .put up 
for the exclusive benefit of those coming from 
Switzerland, just as we have seen in some shops, 
English spoken here.” ‘ True,” answered T., 
“you must be right; let us leave the Swiss alone 
then, and look for our own men. We had not 
advanced many steps, before we were hailed, 
from the door which we had just passed, bya 
very pretty little Francaise, ‘‘Que voulez ous, 
messieurs?”” We were highly elated at being 
able to answer promptly, inasmuch as we had 
prepared beforehand. “ Messieurs, sontils ici!” 
‘‘Non, Messieurs, ils ont déménagés.” Here 
we came to a dead halt. ‘ Diable!” said I, 
“ Peste!” said T, after the most approved Sterne 
fashion, pretty much the only words indeed 
which we could say without the fear of making 
a blunder. As we had unfortunately left the 
Dictionary behind, neither T. nor myself could 
make any thing of “‘déménagé¢s,” and after sev- 
eral good-natured attempts on the part of our 
new acquaintance to explain herself more in a- 
cordance with our knowledge of the language, 
we were forced to retire in absolute despair. 

Our first day in Paris terminated with a dinnet 
at the “Trois Fréres Provenceaux,” in the 
Palais Royal. We made choice of this Restat- 
rant for two reasons; one was that Napoleon, 
atan early period of his public career, alway’ 
dined at this self same house, and the other, W¢ 
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son, was the celebrity obtained by the “'Trois| But why these reveries ? Why these unprofit- 
Fréres Provenceaux,” for the excellence of its| able thoughts? I must proceed with my story. 
Chambertin; a reputation which it has enjoyed| Amongstthe associates of my youth, was Wil- 
from Buonaparte’s time, whose favorite wine it | liam Summers. From infancy he had been my 
was. And never was reputation better deserved, | constantcompanion. Reared in the same neigh- 
at least so thought we all, and agreed that this | borhood, ard living but a few paces distant from 
same beverage, so far as regards richness of bou- | each other, we naturally became attached—the 
quet, excellence of flavor, and delicate quality | most tender feelings were cherished between us, 
of the grape, far exceeded all other vinous prepa- | and a tie formed that could never be broken.— 
rations, and we unanimously voted that the | Nature formed him most perfect. His counte- 
Dukes of Burgundy were fairly entitled to what | nance was of that mild, heaven-like character, 
always was their well merited designation of| that to dwell upon was to admire. His dark, 


‘ 
* Princes des bons vins. | auburn hair, hung in playful clusters over a fore- 


| 
—_—_—_ — See 


— , - | head, that bespoke at once the superior intellect 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. ’ 


LOVE’S DEVOTION, ben lay hidden underneath. His full black eyes 








glowed with varied emotions. His lips and his 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. oa 


cheeks were radiant with health—and his form 
In a small but neat settlement on the western | 


border of the state of “ South Carolina,” in the | was moulded into exquisite symmetry. Endowed 
village of , inhabited principally by | 
that most independent class, called ‘ planters,’ my 
story is laid. The village, containing fifteen or 
twenty dwellings, a church,and school-house,was 
situated on one of those beautiful streams, that 
empty themselves into the Savannah. Retired 
from the rest of the world, and living as it were, 
like one large family, it is but natural to suppose, |!” 
that the inhabitants of this delightful spot would | William Summers absent. 
be closely connected, both in a political and mor- 
alpoint of view. Acting in one accord, and al- 


inost moved by the same impulse, it was indeed . gee 
aide very movement, fancy, 
alittle paradise below. watched her every movement, from infancy 


with all the pure and noble qualities, so essential 
to the true gentleman, William Summers bid 
fair to stand conspicuous amongst the bright and 
shining stars, already giving light to our free and 
| happy country. His pure unsuilied character— 


his soft and sympathising heart, had won him 





many friends—and our little circle was incom- 


plete—nor indeed did happiness abound, was 


Among the fair girls of the village, was Ma- 
tilda Clarence, for whom Summers had conceiv- 
ed an early and devoted attachment. He had 


It was here—here on this speck of the wide through childhood, until she had arrived at more 


world, I was first permitted to breathe the breath 
of life—and here to spend my boyhoed’s days— 


mature years, feeding upon the progressive lux- 
ury of her countenance, and gazing on her sylph- 


: : . : like form, that needed in repose no allurement 
to roam in the wild woods in search of game—to | ~~ , “a I 


sail in my little bark upon the foaming stream— 
to climb the craggy hills, attended by the bloom- | ' 
ing lasses of the village; to cull the flowers that qualled. Nor — he tardy in observing the 
pure responsive feelings, that flowed from the 
recesses of her heart. He cherished all with a 


of art, and when in action, moved with an ease 
and unconscious grace, fascinating, and une 


gtew in profusion around us, and with boyish 
gallantry, aid my fair attendants over the natural 
impediments thet rose in our way, blessed by 
their gracious smiles, as with outstretched hand L 


bounded from cliff to cliff. Oh! childhood—how } ™¢™ts passed by unheeded. At length he dared 
to ask her as his bride. The appointed period 


devoted lover’s passion, and oft as he fondly 
dwelt upon that ‘“ Heaven-like vision,” the mo- 


sweet, how inexpressibly sweet your memory.— 
Would that I could recall those days when scarce- 
lyhad the morning dawned, ere the evening 
shadows appeared, and the night hours rolled 
away, only to make me spring before the lark 
had risen from her nest, to renew with elastic 
foot the scenes of the preceding day. But those 
dreams have faded away—and now in manhood, 
harassed by the cares of the world, and perplex- 


ed by the rehearsal of the drama of life—I would Will s ‘and Matilda Cl 
that I had fled with them. Villiam Summers and Matilda Clarence were 


of their union arrived—and many were they, 
the old and the young—the gay and the sad— 
who congregated on that evening, to join in the 
excitement of the scene—and wish the youthful 
pair countless years of increasimg felicity. 

Oh! delightful hour! Whata holy thrill reign- 
edin thathappy group. All was peace and har- 
mony—it seemed as if a little ‘‘ Heaven centered 





there.” 
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united—and a week found them the happy in- 
mates of their little cottage. It stood upon an 
eminence a few rods distant from the silvery 
stream that glided majestically on its destined 
course towards its mother ocean, to be lost in its 
Oh! how fondly, how dotingly, did 
thisfaithful pair regard each other’s happiness.— 
Not a look, not a gesture escaped the one, un- 
heeded by the other. ‘They reciprocated each 
other’s joys, and shared each other’s sorrows. 
How sweetly—how serenely passed those hours 


embrace. 


of love—love that knew no cessation, that flow- 
Oh! “how 

Fate, like 
an evil spirit, seeking whom he might destroy, 
overtook in the midst of their felicity, this imter- 


edas if nought would ever blight it. 
strange are the vicissitudes of life!’ 


esting pair. Twelve months, twelve little months 
had scarce flowed by, when, writhing in agony, 
lay William Summers ona bed of sickness. A 
disease then prevalent throughout the country, 
had selected him as one of its victims! He lin- 
gered but a few days, during which time Matilda 
Nor did she permit 
her eyes to close in slumber, from morn till night, 


was his constant attendant. 


and from night till morn again returned—but 
with unwearied vigor administered to his relief. 
The disease increased, and it was evident to the 
As Matil- 
da sat by her dying William’s bed-side, and watch- 
ed the movements of his once radiant and glow- 


physicians that he was declining fast. 


ing countenance, now pale and emaciated, and 
felt his hand scerched with a burning fever, he 
turned his head, and looked intently upon her, 
The wretched wife 
could bear no more—but with an unconscious 
movement, flung herself upon his bosom, and 


as if to bid a fond adieu! 


burst forth in tears of sorrow, and blighted 
hope. 

He strove to respond to the feelings so pas” 
sionately expressed, but his frame, already broken 
down by disease could not contain the elastic 
bursting soul. And as she disengaged herself 
lingeringly from his embrace, and once more 
viewed that being, so dearly and fondly loved, 
she had but time to observe the last heave of his 
bosom—the last, lingering breath, that still adher- 
ed so closely to his lips, as if loth to leave its ten- 
ement. Without a murmur his spirit fled—and 
returned to Him who gave it! William Sum- 
mers was no more. In an agony of despair, 
Matilda’s senses gave way. She swooned upon 


the floor, and was borne from the apartment in- 
censible. 





The remains of that once blooming and prom. 
ising youth were consigned to their narrow cell, 
and Matilda, worn down by continual fatigue, 
lay inconsolable. ‘The hours hung over her 
like weights of lead. She had not lived for her. 
self, and the bright and noble being, se dearly 
loved, was lost to her on eaith forever. The 
hopes so fondly cherished, were all blighted. 
One week—one short week, and what a 
change! 'Two youthful, noble beings, living, at 
its commencement in the full tide of health and 
prosperity—now, at its close, the one, consigned 
to the cold tomb—the other, torn by conflicting 
passions, and deeming life a burden. 


As the Rose, when plucked from its stem 
loses its blushing beauty, droops, fades, and 
withers into decay, so Matilda, severed from the 
only tie that bound her to the earth, and left alone 
in the world, was fast declining. Each day, as 
the sun went down, might be seen reclining (in 
woman-like devotion,) over the grave of her de- 
parted William, the once beautiful, bright and 
happy Matilda, breathing forth a silent prayer to 
her Maker, that she too might go down with that 
sun, that she might end an existence, that was 
nought else to her. 

The poor, the broken-hearted, the disconsolate 
Matilda, was never again observed to smile.— 
The pang of sorrow, had settled too deep into 
her bosom, and death’s dagger had seared her 
heart. Shesurvived her William but a few days, 
and until “welcome death’ came, her spirit 
glided gently from her bosom, and was wafted 
on the wings of angels, to her eternal home. 

Thus lived, and thus died, two of God’s best 
and noblest works, in the midst of youth, beau- 
ty and happiness. 

And now, inthe village church-yard they are 
lying buried from the world, side by side in the 
cold tomb. At the last great day of account, 
may they be again united in heaven. 

Reader! scoff not at this tale of devoted attach- 
ment. But if thou hast one tender spot within 
thy heart, oh! let me in pity beseech of you to 
sympathise with the afflicted. I fear there are 
only too many, who like William Summers, are 
doomed in early youth to the cold tomb, and like 
the confiding, devoted and sorrow-stricken Matil- 
da, pine away, and bid farewell to this world. — 
“The ways of Providence are mysterious, and 
too deep for our comprehension!” 
Savannah, Geo. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


LINES. 


BY W. J. Re 
I 
The farewell cclours of the day 
Are lingering on the Western cloud ; 
But fast their beauty fades away, 
And coming night will soon enshroud, 
Where the last sunbeams play. 


II. 
And nature’s garden all o’erspread 
With Eden fairness, soon will hide 
Itself in darkness; where has made 
The songster whose sweet note hath died, 
His soft and flowery bed. 


Ill. 
All that was cheerful now hath flown ; 
All to delight is now unseen ; 
All that late pleased me now hath grown 
As sad as they have pleasing been ; 
Save yon bright star alone! 


IV. 
The heavenly queen of love! But oh! 
Trust not; to-morrow she will turn, 
And court the East with equal show 
Of smiling radiance, and adorn 
The morning with her glow. 


Ve 
Ah! now I hear the plaintive note 
Of the lone whip-poor-will among 
The drooping boughs, whose shadows float 
At noon-day on the stream. Such song 
Endears this gloomy spot. 


VI. 
I love its sadness, for my soul 
To kindred sympathy unknown, 
Checks not the tear-drops as they roll 
In joyous warmth, to feel that one 
Would e’er with me condole. 


VIL. 
Or if perchance a common lot, 
To mourn in solitude, be met, 
Affection wakes, from pity caught, 
And for a moment I forget 
That I am quite forgot. 


Vit. 
Oh! could it be, some tender voice 
To whisper comfort to my heart, 
To make this sorrowed heart rejoice, 
And bid its pain for aye depart— 
Would be my only choice. 


IX. 
No longer would this misery last, 
This grief for her I cannot hate, 
Who scorns me from her soul outcast, 
For then ’twould be my happy fate 
To think not of the past. 


FLOWERS OF THE CHARLESTON PRESS. 


From the Mercury. 
OUR CITY—ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GREAT FIRE. 
Saturday night and Sunday morning were re- 
membered as the Anniversary of the Great Fire, 








and it is a suitable occasion for briefly reviewing 
the doings of the year and the present condition 
of the city. One year ago, what a scene was 
Charleston! a wide district in the heart of the 
City suddenly changed from the bustle of trade, 
the show of wealth, the glitter of fashion, to ash- 
es, dust, desolation! The slow decay of nature 
suddenly seizing the wings of the lightning and 
blighting and blotting’ out in a night the work of 
generations—a thousand families made shelter- 
less,a thousand hearts wrung with pressing and 
anticipated distress; gloom and despair in the 
minds and faces of ali men! The prudent hesi- 
tated to say that Charleston might recover of the 
blow in half a century; the timid declared it was 
ruined forever. Some indeed said it would be 
forgotten in ten years, anda few hair brained 
fellows declared that five would leave small traces 
of the existing desolation. These last were con- 
sidered diseased in the organ of hope, and it was 
averred that the immensity of the fire had made 
them mad. Such was the impression made by 
the awful scene of the 27th and 8th of April, 1838. 

In its proper place we recorded the warm sym- 
pathy and open handed charity for the distressed 
that ennobled that.occasion. Werecur to itnow 
notonly because it isa delightful recollection, 

but because it should be remarked as the first and 
alively cause of our recovery from the general 
consternation that followed the fire. ‘There is an 
impulsive and noble courage springs from feel. 
ing the warm and generous brotherhood of man- 
kind; from knowing that humanity is ever tru- 
est to its high duties when the necessity is widest 
and most exacting. ‘The overflowing sympathy, 
then, of our own citizens, of the State and of the 
country, had a value far beyond the amount of 
money bestowed. It was a fountain gushing up 

in the desert, and the effect was that enthusiasm 

which gives to man an energy before undreamed 

of. The enterprize of a few landholders foster- 
ed this cheering impulse, and shewed that some- 
thing could be done. Buildings shot up here and 

there with a rapidity quite unusual in Charles- 

ton, and the prophets of ‘ten years” began to 





gain proselytes. ‘Then followed the beneficent 
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and wise action of the Legislature, which gave 
an assurance and consistency to the rising spirit 
of the City—we had South Carolina with us.— 


From that time the improvement was rapid and | g 


steady, till the second great scourge of the year 
laid its desolating hand upon us. So deeply 
were many disheartened by the fearful ravages of 
the fever, that the prophets of evil pronounced it 
a ruin worse than the first—a ruin to the charac- 
ter of Charleston. But though many fell vic- 
tims to the malady, among them those whom 





Charleston could little afford to lose, though it 

produced a complete suspension for several 

months, of business, and gave to the whole City 

for the time the cheerless aspect of a house of 
mourning, yet so satisfactorily was it proved to be 

the result of causes extraordinary ond peculiar, 

that when it passed off, the fear of its permanent- 

ly injuring the reputation and prospects of Char- 

leston gradually faded away, and the evilaugury 

The business of 
the City has been greater the past season than 

for many years, notwithstanding the lateness of 
its commencement, and the terror which kept so 
many from coming among us, till the time for 
coming had passed. The progress of restora- 
tion too has been onward with an accelerated 
pace, and already the appearance of the whole 
Western half of the “burnt district” has been 
revolutionized—it is any thing but lonely and 
desolate now. But without taking advantage of 
the true saying that the beginning is half, let us 
see what we can extract from plain figures. 


was dismissed from all minds. 


The number of stores, dwellings, &c., exclu- 
ding back buildings, destroyed by the great fire 
was a little over 500. Of these it must be re- 
membered the far greater part were wood and 
old, and very many of them comparatively val- 
ueless. Since the fire there have been rebuilt 
(including about 40 now im progress, ) nearly 180 
buildings all of brick, excluding as before, kitch- 
ens, &c., which in Southern cities are a necessa- 
ry adjunct to every habitation. Among these 
should be noticed 3 Churches, (all restored in a 
style superior to those destroyed,) and the Char- 
leston Hotel, rebuilton the former plan. King- 
street is we think fally half rebuilt, and probably 
the value of the buildings there is greater than 
that of all which were destroyed in that street.— 
Meeting-street is rapidly rising from its ruins, and 
bids fair to go ahead of its neighbor in banishing 
the last remains of the conflagration. We con- 


streets with those that connect them, will in the 
course of another year be completely restored, 
Inthat consummation Charleston will have ina 


ERN ROSE. 








That 
part of the city between Meeting-street and the 
Bay, will no doubt wait on the more central and 
valuable district, and will wear some memorials 
of the conflagration for years tocome. Buteven 
here there are now abundant evidences of enter- 
prize. Many fine buildings have been erected 
in Society-street, several in Hasell ; a fine block 
on the Bay and Market-street, is shewing signs 
In almostevery case too, the new build- 


great measure forgotten the great fire. 


of life. 
ings are a great improvement on the old, which 

is to be attributed to the brick law, the blessings 

of which will be both great and lasting. As in- 

stances of this improvement, compare the mas- 

sive and imposing block at the corner of King 

and Society-streets; the tasteful row opposite to 

it, Major Bracx’s buildings near Market-street, 

and many that might be pointed out on both King 
and Meeting-streets, with those which we have 
replaced, and what a change for the better! We 
should also notice, as an improvement likely to 
add much to the beauty of Charleston, the taste 
for granite fronts, the credit of introducing which, 
is we believe dueto Mr. Boyce, in the construc- 
tion of the noble range known as Pearl-st Row. 
This range, consisting of 20 wholesale stores, 
\ though it comes not strictly within the limits of 
our present object, yet should be mentioned as 
‘an entire addition to the business accommoda- 
tions of Charleston, no part of it being finished 
at the time of the fire, and much the greater part 
having been built since. 

We make no comment now on the statements 
we have exhibited above—they have a language 
of their own that is better than rhetoric, and 
will give the world fairly to understand, that the 
progress of Charleston is onward! 





From the same. 
MR. BEILE’S IMPORTATIONS. 

Tue Direct Trape has paid its tribute to us 
lately in one of its most pleasing shapes—Liters. 
ture. Indeed, we have ceased to care much for 
the importation of Woollens, since the thermome- 
ter rose to seventy—we rather set our hearts on 
things refreshing; and what more so than @ 
choice collection of books! Mr. Brix has just 
given us a specimen of what he intends to do in 
the great work of regenerating Southern Com- 
merce—a “specimen,” we say, for it is whisper 





fidently anticipate that those two important 

















ed that he has fitted out an “ Exploring Expedi- 
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tion” which is to ransack the Eastern world, cross 
“the equinoctial of Quenbus” for aught we 
know, and recover the lost learning of 


* The Anthropophagi and men 
Whose heads do grow upon their heels.” 


(a manifest misquotation, but as true as the text. ) 





To be grave, (for in their very aspect the me- 
morials of the great departed have in them a les- 
son of sobriety and a shade of sadness.) Who- 


ever looks for an hour of pleasant rumination, | 


will be gratified by dropping into Mr. Bete’s 


Bookstore, in King-street, and turning over the | 


beautiful collection of books just imported by 


him direct from France. Among them will be 


found, beautifully illustrated, library editions of | mate it also. 


Voltaire, Ronsseau, Racine, Corneille, Moliere, 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, La Harpe, Chateaubriand, 
M. Thiers’ History of the French Revolution, 
&c., copies of most of the great Italian poets; 
Horace, in seven languages, (the most interest- 
ing classical work of thisage.) ‘To the Medical 
faculty this collection offers aitractions equally 
rich and rare, embracing many of the most cele- 


brated French works on the various branches of 


their profession, illustrated in that admirable 
manner which has long distinguished the scienti- 
fic treatises of the French physicians. 

We noted also some very fine French editions 


| statesman, let him step from the library to the 
| drawing-room. A small society should not in- 
frequently be formed there, consisting for the 
most part—-but not wholly—-of intimate ac- 
| quaintauces, and they should be persons of live- 
ly conversation—but above all, of easy natures. 
| Knowledge 'and wit will naturally be found in 
| sufficient proportions in the society of a man of 
| talents occupying an eminent position; but if 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| knowledge be argumentative, and wit agonistic, 
| the society becomes an arena, and loses all merit 
| as a mode of relaxation. An adequate propor- 
tion of women will slacken the tone of conver- 
| sation in these particulars, and yet tend to ani- 
And there is this advantage in the 
company of women—especially if some of them 
be beautiful and innocent—that breaks in conver- 
sation are not felt to be blanks; forthe sense of 
such a presence will serve to fill up voids and in- 
terstices. But though knowledge, wit, wisdom, 

and beauty should be found in this circle, there 
| should be no sedulous exclusion of such persons 





not possessed of these recommendations, as 
would otherwise naturally find a place there. 
For unless the statesman between the business 
and the pleasures of the world have lost sight of 
its charities, he will not find his society the less of 
la relaxation for mixing some of the duties and 


of English Classics, not the least curious part of | benevolences of life with its enjoyments, and he 


the collection. 


But what we desire especially to point the read” 
er’s attention to, is the triumphant argument this 
importation affords of the advantages of direct 
trade. These books are more than 25 per cent 
cheaper than. the same kind of books imported 
indirectly. Mr. Brite has demonstrated the 
problem which the wise and eloquent have long 
puzzled over without altogether satisfying the 
public, and it is to such kind of logicians as him 
that the South will be indebted for the final reco- 
very of her lost commercial prosperity. Long 
life to the direct trade! And if our readers have 
the same love of such things that we have, they 
will take the first opportunity to examine the 
beautiful collection of Mr. Brie. 











FLOWER-VASE, 


THE STATESMAN’S RELAXATIONS. 
Taylor, author of Philip Van Artevelde, in his 
curious book entitled The Statesman, has the 
following oddly beautiful paragraphs: 
“But as there will not always be life enough 
in the society of books to afford enjoyment to a 








will count amongst its amenities, if not amongst 
| its charms, some proportion of attentions to the 
aged, and kindness to the dull and unattractive. 
It may also be observed that dullness, like a drab 
| ground, serves to give an enhanced effect to the 
livelier colors of society. 

| ‘It will be perhaps equally desirable for the 
| statesman whose business exhausts his excitabil- 
| ity, and-for him whose excitement, beginning in 
| business, pursues him in his social hours, that the 
society which they cultivate should be quietly gay. 
Exhuberant noisy gaiety will overbear the spirits 
of the exhausted man, and over-stimulate those 
of the other. Some reference should be had to 
this object in the lighting of his rooms, for the 
loud or low talking of acompany, together with 
the tone of mind belonging to the tone of voice, 
very much depends upon that,—as any canary 
bird will teach us when a handkerchief is thrown 
over his cage. 





‘Music is an excellent mode of relaxation to 
those who possess—I will not say an ear for it, 
because that seems a shallow expression—but a 
faculty of the mind for it. Yet unless a man’s 
susceptibility in this kind be very peculiar, he 
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will generally prefer music which mixes itself 
with conversation, or alternates with it by brief 
returns, to music which sets it aside. Instru- 
mental music, exciting without engrossing the 
mind, will often rather stimulate and inspire con- 
versation than suppress it; though to take this 
advantage of ‘it, the company must break up in- 
to retired groups or couples, speaking low in 
corners. But the singing of ladies is a thing, 
which, in courtesy if not for enjoyment, must be 
heard in silence; unless (which is best) it be 
heard from an adjoining room, through an open 
door, so that they who desire to listen to the song 
closely may pass in, and they who would listen 
more loosely and talk the while may stay out. 
But under all circumstances, and not for the sake 
of the talk only, bnt for the songs, it is well that 
there should be some pause and space between 
one and another of them—filled up with instru- 
ment, if you will. For a song which has a 
wholeness in itself should be suffered to stand 
by itself, and then to die away in the mind of the 
hearer, time being allowed for the effect of a pre- 
ceding song to get out of the way of the effect 
of one which is to follow. It would be well 
therefore if ladies, who are often slow to begin 
their songs, would not be, when once begun, 
unknowing to intermit them.’ 








THE PRUNING KNIFE, 











LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW—NO. 124. 

We cannot proceed to the analysis of this No. 
without noticing the remarkable difference be- 
tween the general style of the London Quarterly 
and that of the Foreign Quarterly Review. The 
reading of the one is a study; the reading of the 
other is arecreation. The writers in the Foreign 
chop our blessed language into a jumbled mess 
of fragmentary pieces, out of which the reader 
has to pick laboriously such ideas as his patience, 
or sagacity, or good fortune may cause him to 
light upon; the writers in the Quarterly, on the 
other hand, fulfil their honorable function by 
clothing their thoughts and their valuable infor- 
mation in a transparent and accessible medium. 
What can be the origin of this signal difference ? 
Is it, that the contributors to the Foreign pass so 
much of their time in the study of outlandish au- 
thors, that they forget and lose the cunning mas- 
tery of their own language—while the writers 
in the other necessarily fix their minds on their 
native English literature, as the main source of 











their inspiration, and the immediate end of their‘ 





labors? However this may be, the fact itself 
of the difference is abundantly clear, so that we 
approach our present task with, comparatively, 
peculiar pleasure. 


Life and Writings of Horace.—A masterly spe- 
cimen of elevated and searching criticism. It is 
not merely an attempt to estimate Horace as a 
writer, or a poet, but to make him the centre- 
piece of a wide survey of his times. The re- 
viewer considers the works of Horace as a sort 
of history of Rome, during the great change of 
the Roman nation from the republican to the mo” 
narchical form of government,—from a con- 
quering to a peaceful people; the sudden and 
almost complete revolution from an age of war 
and civil faction to that which is called the Au. 
gustan age of letters. The mind and poetry of 
Horace image forth in a very peculiar manner 
the genius of that eventful age. So completely 
does his life embrace every topic of social, intel- 
lectual, and literary interest, during the period in 
question, that the reviewer wonders the Ger- 
mans have never seized upon the poet, as the 
nucleus of one of those historical disquisitions, 
which they execute with so much industry, ori- 
ginality, and talent, and which might be entitled, 
“‘ Horace and his times.” ‘Around Horace, he 
continues, the remarkable events of his time, and 
the remarkable men who were engaged in those 
events, would group with singular distinctness 
and propriety. In him might centre, as in an 
individual example, the change which took place 
in the fortunes, position, sentiments, occupa- 
tions, estimation, character, and mode of living, 
when the Roman, from the citizen of a free 
and turbulent republic, became the subject of 
a disguised indeed, but not less arbitrary and 
peaceful monarchy; while his acquaintance, 
or even his intimate friends, extending through 
almost every gradation of society, would show 
the same influences, as they effected persons of 
different character, talents or station. He is 
exactly in that happy, intermediate rank, 
which connects both extremes; his epistles are 
inscribed to Agrippa or Mecenas, or even to the 
emperor himself, to his private friend, or to his 
bailiff. He unites in the same way the literary 
with the social life; he shows the station assumed 
by, or granted to, mere men of letters at this 
time, when the orator in the rostrum or in the 
forum ceded his place, as it were, to the agreeable 
writer; the man who ‘ wielded at will the fierce 
democracy’ had lost his occupation and his pow 
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er, which devolved, as far as the literary part of 
his fame, upon the popular author. 


Every part of his personal history is equally 
instructive. His birthplace was in the romantic 
scenery and among the simple Virtues of the old 
Sabine yeomanry. His Roman education; his 
residence at Athens ; his engagement in the war, 
which ended at Philippi; the state of Roman 
poetry, when he commenced his literary career ; 
the degree in which his compositions were Ro- 
man and original, or but the domiciliation of 
new forms of Grecian poetry; the influence of 
the different sects of philosophy on the literature 
and manners of the age; even the state of reli- 
gion, particularly as it affected the higher and 
more intellectual orders at this momentous crisis, 
when Christianity was about to be revealed to 
mankind—every circumstance in the life of the 
poet is an incident in the history of man. The 
influences which formed his moral and poetic 
character are the prevalent modes of feeling and 
thought among the people who had achieved the 
conquest of the world, and now began to slumber 
in the proud consciousness of universal empire. 
Allthe great men of the day are the familiars of 
the poet: we see them in the ease of social in- 
tercourse; we become acquainted with their 
manners and habits; we are admitted, in some 
cases, to the privacy of Agrippa, and Maecenas, 
and Augustus himself, of Virgil and Varius. 
Every gleam of character, even the lightest touch 
of manners, every sentiment or opinion of men 
so marked, at such a period, cannot but command 
the most profound interest. We watch the lift- 
ing of the curtain which conceals their private 
and social hours with earnest attention. If ev- 
ery circumstance of ordinary Roman life, some- 
times strongly contrasting with our own, often 
showing a singular and amusing coincidence, 
confers a new charm even on the most agreeable 
poetry, that charm is heightened by the dignity 
of the characters, whom we thus behold at their 
ordinary occupations, in the gaiety of festive in- 
tercourse, in the careless undress of familiar in- 
timacy.” 

The reviewer undertakes in the present arti- 
cle to supply the comprehensive picture sugges- 
ted in the foregoing extract: We need not say 
what a delightful treat is here presented to every 
reader at all imbued with classic literature. One 
only regrets that the space of a whole Review, in- 
stead of a single article, were not occupied in the 


could fully exhaust the subject. The Reviewer 
has but partially done for Horace, though in finer 
taste, and with ampler critical materials, what 
Middleton did for Cicero. But we must not 
dwell on so attractive a theme any longer than 
to quote one more passage, in which the general 
merits of Horace are summed up. “ Horace,”’ 
says the Reviewer, “ has been, and ever will be, 
the familiar companion, the delight, not of the 
mere elegant scholar alone, or the imaginative 
reader, but, we had almost written, the manual of 
the statesman and the study of the moral philo- 
sopher. Of Rome, or of the Roman mind, no 
one can know any thing who is not profoundly 
versed in Horace; and whoever really under- 
stands Horace will have a more perfect and ac- 
curate knowledge of the Roman manners and 
Roman mind than the most diligent and pains- 
taking investigator of the Roman antiquities.” 

Loudon’s Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain.— 
An agreeable subject very agreeably treated. 


Milman’s edition of Gibbon.—Here the crook- 
ed, serpent-like, slippery spirit of Gibbon is ad- 
mirably detected and exposed, and at the same 
time a masterly contribution is furnished to the 
evidences of Christianity. This reviewer exhi- 
bits a commanding specimen of the highest cul- 
tivation, the choicest learning, and the most fa- 


vorable influences of the church of England. 


Spanish Bull-fights.—A very spirited and witty 
article; learned, withal, to utter repletion. Wit- 
ty articles are much less common in the Reviews 
than they were some years since. Is the world 
growing more serious and earnest? As for this 
writer, he rejoices even ina slender pun, and is 
never weary of ringing changes on the word 
Bull, as suggested by his subject. He compares 
the Spanish Bull with John Bull; he calls the 
passage of the hot noon-day sun over the bull- 
fighting square the Zodiacal progress into Taurus; 
he finds fault with certain prejudices as being 
only abull-headed philosophy; monarchist though 
he is, he even sports with royalty itself after this 
fashion: “The mention of his royal highness 
and his grace leads us to a further consideration 
of calves, their birth, parentage, education and 
untimely end.” Having occasion to criticize 
the opinions of a Spanish writer by the name of 
Erro, he denounces them as very erre-neous 
views! ‘The whole article, in other respects, 
exhibits talents and learning worthy of a better 
subject. The writer is as erudite as old Bur- 








discussion, for nothing short of such an extent 





ton itself, and sometimes reminds us of the Ana- 
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Ashe undertakes to treat 


tomy of Melancholy. 
his subject with every sort of classical and his- 
torical illustration, we would observe that he has 
failed in one point, viz.: he has not filled out 
his chain of historical research so as to bring 
the bull-fight down from the times of the Roman 
emperors to the present day. Over some por- 
tions of the investigation, he has left considera- 
ble unnecessary obscurity. But we have to 
thank him for an hour or two of very agreeable 
entertainment. 


Brenton’s Life of Earl St. Vincent.—One of 
Capt. Hall’s articles, we presume. Brenton, 
the author of the book, is spoken of in very con- 
temptuous terms, which savour rather of some 
personal or political pique, than any spirit of 
fair criticism. Had Mr. Brenton taken the task 
of writing Lord St. Vincent’s Life out of the 
reviewer's hands? However, the article is very 
valuable, as what article is not so, which traces 
the eventful life of a British Admiral? 


Times of Queen Elizabeth..—The reviewer de- 
capitates, mangles, and minces two authors who 
have undertaken to enlighten the world on the 
subject of Queen Elizabeth—viz. Von Raumer, 
the German historian, and an Englishman of the 
name of Wright. Against Mr. Wright we deem 
him unjustly severe, since he complains of him 
for not supplying documents to illustrate the 
Life of Elizabeth, which probably never existed. 
He demands bricks, but furnishes no straw. But 
one of the greatest instances of unfairness we 
ever saw, occurs in the last paragraph but one, 
where the reviewer pretends to number the er- 
rors of Mr. Wright, making them amount to 
twenty, when it is evident by the figures before 
your eyes that he numbers each error twice over, 
thus making twenty of what are only ten. The 
article places the character of Elizabeth in some 
interesting points of view. 

New South Wales —-Here is much curious, 
though not entirely novel, information, respect- 
ing the progress, condition, and prospects of 
this extraordinary colony. The writer judi- 
ciously recommends the introduction of a new 
policy with regard to wansportation. He would 
have no more British criminals punished by that 
mode, but advises the adoption of the American 
Penitentiary system in England. In the mean- 


time, he would fill up New Holland with emi- 
grants of good character, and with those subjects 
of discipline who should be improved by the 
penitentiaries. 








Lister's Life of Lord Clarendon.—This title 
holds out the promise of a rich piece of criticism, 
but only to disappoint. Instead of an attractive 
or instructive survey of Lord Clarendon’s Life 
and Times, we have one long, Jong squabble be- 
tween Mr. Lister and the Reviewer about dates 
and unimportant facts, the dispute simply being 





whether Clarendon was aceurate or not in these 
minor matters. Clarendon, however, is success- 
fully defended, with the exception of a few ca- 
ses, such, for instance, as where he says Prince 
Rupert never received the order to join Lord 
Albermarle in his engagement with the Dutch, 
till he had turned his sails upon the thunder of 
the cannon. The reviewer threatens Mr. Lister 
clamorously for his animadversions on this point, 
but utterly fails in shaking his position. We 
know not how he could venture on so miserable 
anargument. The whole article is uninterest- 
ing to Americans, and we would advise no one 
to take the trouble to read it, who has nota taste 
for dry, minute historical criticism; to-say no- 
thing of the puzzling inconsistency of the critic, 
who, on his first page, ascribes to Mr. Lister “a 
kind of impotent candour that strains after an 
impartiality which hig mind has not vigor to at- 
tain,” and on his last page, compliments him 
with possessing a “ candour and charity which 
we believe,’says he, “‘ to be congenial to his own 
nature!” Verily, men do sometimes forget to- 
day what they said yesterday, and the latter end 
of an article effaces an impression produced by 
the beginning. S. G. 





The Athenian artist Mico was fined by his 
countrymen, because in his painting of the battle 
of Marathon, he represented the Persians as lar- 
ger men than the Greeks—a fact, which, if 
correct, was mortifying to the vanity of the nation 
in general, though enhancing the peculiar event 
of the victory itself. 

A late traveller states that in drinking tea at 
Odessa, lemon is substituted for milk. A slice 
of the fruit is handed around with each cup, and 
the excellence of the flavor thus communicated 
to the beverage attests the good taste of those 
who adopt the custom. 








To Correspondents, 


Several communications have been accidentally lost. 
Should they not be recovered, the authors will please fa- 
vor the Rose with a renewal of their contributions. 

Lines composed by a Youth, exhibit traces of talent and 
good feeling, but are not sufficiently mature for insertion 
injthe Rose. 

The author of Reminiscences is requested to lengthen 
his communications sufficiently to include his whole tour 
in the present Volume of the Rose, of which only seven 
more numbers will appear. 


Errata.—A few typographical errors occurred in'the 
Pruning Knife of the last Rose. 














Ir es 
Me BUCKINGHAM, the Oriental Traveller, hopes to re-visit Charleston, 


on his return from the South, in the ensuing week; and proposes to do 
himself the pleasure of remaining a few days Belbee his embarkation for the 
North, to deliver a short course of seven Lectures, on the deeply interesting 
countries of ARABIA, PERSIA, and HINDOOSTAN, in which a full account 
of the Geography, Climate, Productions, Antiquities, Government, and the Man- 
ners and Customs of their multitudinous Inhabitants will be sketched from 
personal recollection, and an intercourse of many years. The Tickets for this 
Course will be at the same rate as those for his former Course on Egypt and 
Palestine; and be ready for delivery at the same Booksellers, a few days pre-: 
vious to the commencement, which is intended to be on Wednesday, the 22d 
of May—the Course to conclude on Friday the 31st, omitting the Saturday of 
the first week and the Wednesday in the second. The Lectures will be de- 
livered in some: place of which seasonable notice will be given, and each will 
commence at eight o’clock to a minute. Young persons, and Pupils from Schools 
will be admitted at the same rates, and may be supplied with Tickets at the same 
places as before. May 11. 
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IN CHARLESTON. 


Johu Russel $2.50 Miss G. E. Snowden 
J. K. Sass 2.50 James Smith 

Richard Tsasdale 2.50 Miss Evelina Bolles 
Dr. J. B. Whitridge 2.50 Mrs. Maxcy 

W. H. Conner 2.50 Mrs. Moffat 

A. B. Wood 2.50 H.H. Williams 

Miss Holcombe 2.50 .. Henry Ravenel 
Robert Brown 2.50 Wm. H. Inglesby 

H. Desaussure 2.50 Mrs. Ann Daley 
Miss Eliza Stewart 2.50 Thomas Morris 

Mr. Taft 2.50 A. Y. Walton 
Samuel Chadwick £50 Wm. Bell 

F.C. Barber 250 Jobn L. Nowell 
Mitchel King 2.50 Capt. J. R. Rogers 

C. Pankin 2.50 Miss A. E. Wellsman 
Dr. Read 2.50 Mrs. Frances Lanse 
A. Fogartie 2.50 Mrs B.S. Smith 

Mrs, Gilliland 2.50 Daniel C. Webb (2 copies.) 
Julia A. Monefeldt 2.50 Henry Willis 

S. P. Ripley 2.50 


IN AUGUSTA, Ga. 


B. W. Force 250 Mrs.More 

T.S. Metcalf 5.00 Dr. Cunningham 
J. P. Greiner 250 G.L. Twiggs 
Robert Walton 2.50 F. P. Lyme 

E. Thomas 2.50 John B. Bishop 
Miss C. M. Harper 2.50 LE. D. Cook 

H. H. Cumming 2.50 J.E. Bignon 

A. Sibley 2.50 R. H. Musgrave 
John B. Murphy 2.50 J.McLaws 
Saml C. Wilson 2.50 Garratt Lawrence 
E. Sherman 2.50 John Heard 
Mrs. Bull 2.50 
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